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preceded written examinations for civil service credentials. Whether there was a direct
influence from university upon governmental practice is hard to tell, but there was a
clear affinity in the kinds of knowledge and intellectual skills tested in each case. The
competences of university study and the generalist knowledge for public administra-
tion served to reinforce one another.
A similar development took hold in other West European countries. Gradually
the examination procedures were applied to admission standards for the universities
and examinations upon leaving from secondary schools. Then, when the pressure to
expand primary education came along, the written examination became a prime means
of selection for admission to the secondary schools from primary school. So what
began as a reform to insure fairness and objectivity in judging competence for
university graduation and for admittance to public office became a means of restrict-
ing admission to the very institutions that would best prepare for the higher examina-
tions that led to preferment. This seemed to work with little complaint when the
number of positions was fairly small and the potential pool was also fairly small and
homogeneous.
But when the egalitarian demands for universal primary education began to take
effect in the early twentieth century and when the demands for opening wider the
doors to secondary education gained momentum at mid-twentieth century, the strong-
holds of selective written examinations also began to be assaulted. The examinations
were criticized on the political grounds that they discriminated against the lower
classes whose access to high standards of literary education was limited, and on the
educational grounds that pervasive teaching to the examinations prevented the intro-
duction of learner-oriented education that would better serve the wide range of
interests and needs of a population that was compelled to attend school. On both
grounds, the West European nations were relatively slow to respond, but the major
signs of the postwar era in the 1950s and 1960s seemed to point to further diversifica-
tion of the large-scale systems of education which the Western nations had been at
such pains to establish during a century of political, economic, and educational travail.
Elsewhere the tender shoots of learner-oriented education bloomed every now
and then for a short while, only to be stamped under the marching boots of aggressive
nationalism or smothered by the heavy overgrowth of a lush traditionalism. Several
examples come to mind.
The shift in mood and tone of English elementary education between 1870 and
1970 is far too complicated to be characterized briefly, but one thing can be said. The
contrast between the idea of "payment by results" which dominated the lower schools
in the last third of the nineteenth century and the informality and creativity of some
of the infant schools in the second half of the twentieth century is startling indeed.
However, the change to a learner-oriented education was so slow in coming that it
could be argued the delay slowed down the modernization process itself in Britain.
As elementary education was extended to the working classes in the late
nineteenth century its dominant tone was a rigid curriculum, taught to the book,
"chalk and talk" endlessly repeated and memorized, ground into the heads of the
docile children by severe discipline, in crowded, grimy, gloomy surroundings that